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At the end of the book there is a table of classification, including three 
hundred and eight genera mentioned in the pages. This number does not 
include several names inadvertently tabulated with them, which apply 
only to the larval condition of animals. We say inadvertently, since the 
matter is correctly given in the preceding pages. We again cordially 
commend this book as one possessing a vast amount of matter, concisely 
stated, and clearly arranged, and when one considers the unusually large 
space allotted to the invertebrate animals, remarkably free from errors. 

Entomologist's Annual fob 1868. — It is proposed, should sufficient 
encouragement be given, to publish a Year Book of Progress in American 
Entomology, to be edited by Dr. A. S. Packard, jr. Dr. J. L. Le Conte will 
contribute a chapter on the Coleoptera; Mr. S. H. Scudder chapters on 
the Butterflies and Orthoptera; Baron R. Osten Sacken a chapter on the 
Diptera; Mr. P. R. Uhler a chapter on the Hetniptera and Neuroptera; and 
the Editor expects to receive aid from other entomologists. It is hoped 
it will prove a useful hand-book to every one interested in the study of in- 
sects. It Will be published in 12mo size in the spring of 1869. An edition 
of five hundred will be printed, provided three hundred names can be 
secured. Will all entomologists desirous of aiding in the publication of 
such an annual, send in their subscriptions in advance, that the means of 
publishing such a useful book be afforded at the outset? Subscriptions, 
seventy-five cents a copy, received by W. S. West, Peabody Academy of 
Science, Salem, Mass. 

Will our scientific and secular exchanges please copy this prospectus, 
and urge their readers to encourage the undertaking? 

Voyage through the Grand Canon op Colorado. — An extract 
from the Transactions of the St. Louis Academy of Natural Science, Vol. 
II, pp. 449-453, contains a report by C. C. Parry, Assistant Geologist to 
J. D. Parry, President of the Eastern Division of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, giving a detailed account of the extraordinary voyage of James 
White of Callville, through the Grand Canon. It seems that a party of 
three, of which he was one, was attacked by Indians on the banks of 
Grand River. Two of them escaped, built a raft and embarked upon it, 
preferring to risk the chance of reaching the settlements by way of the 
river, than the certain destruction of a retreat by land. About thirty 
miles beyond they passed the mouth of Green River, and were in the 
Colorado proper. Henceforth their way lay through the sullen and 
hitherto untraversed depths of the Grand Canon, whose precipices gradu- 
ally rise above the narrowing stream a little below the junction. The 
mouth of the San Juan was passed, some forty miles farther on, without 
accident, but on the fourth clay out they encountered the first rapids. 
These swept off Henry Strole, and all the provisions, leaving White to 
pursue the voyage alone. One hundred and eighty miles farther on he 
passed the mouth of the Colorado Chiquito, after having passed through 
a series of "fearful" rapids, from which his escape upon a raft threaten- 
ing every moment to come to pieces, was hardly less than miraculous. 



